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ST As) | Mavra, xi, — 
Tur POOR HAVE THE GOSPEL PREACHED vnro THEM, | 


HE 3 ON of mankind PIES unable to 3 a fatisfac- 
1 tory ſyſtem of Religion. The beſt pbiloſophers of antiquity, 
. * tuck pains employed in the ſearch of religious knowledge, con- 
feſſed the inſufficiency of reaſon, and lamented the obſcurity i in which 
| the moſt im Run truths were een | | | 


Trux being of a God indeed is a truth plainly ſtampt on every object 
| that ſurrounds us. But even this firſt principle of Religion is not 
without conſiderable difficulties, which the wiſeſt Heathens could 
never overcome. When they ſurveyed the manifold miſeries of life, 
they were at a loſs to account for the origin of evil; they were ſtrongly. 1 
tempted to diſtruſt the goodneſs of God. When they conſidered the' _, || 
apparent inequality of * they ſaw the juſt 1 of guilt 


2 nd —_ law the good <5 pious ning: under ce | 
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' which even their virtues had brought upon them. How to reconcile 
this conſtitution of nature with the belief of God's providenee, they 
knew not. How to avoid imputing partiality and injuſtice to the ſu- 

preme Being, without ſuppoſing the events of life to be governed by 
fate, or chance, they knew not. This was a moſt diſconſolate ſitua- 
tion. For if God be not acknowledged the Moral Governor of the 
world, his omnipotence and perfect wiſdom may be the objects of ad- 

miration, but they can ſerve nb valuable purpoſe of Religion. . 


Bur the ſuppoſition of a Future State preſents a ſolution of theſe dif- 
kiculties. There all theſe inequalities may be ſet right; there the 
wicked may receive the puniſhment juſtly due to his offences; and 
the unhappy ſufferer in the cauſe of virtue may there receive an ample 
_ compenſation. And thus the juſtice and goodneſs of God being fully 
vindicated, the Religion of nature will be a ſatisfactory Religion. To 
_ Chriſtians long accuſtomed to this idea, it ſeems an eaſy ſuppoſition. 
But the 827 of a Future State produced by unaffiſted Reaſon, are 
too. precarious to ſtill the fears, or to ſatisfy the hopes of Mankind. 
That God is benevolent, may be collected froth the Creation; fince 
Happineſs, though mixed with ſome degree of pain, is evidently tbe 
general portion. That God is not indifferent to Vice and Virtue, 
ay be concluded from their natural tendency; each having that 
appointed influence on our felicity, which fuits our apptehenſion of 
a Nene Hence this conjecture of Nature, that there will be a Future 
„ 


ite, — ſome probability; but weakened by ſo many doubts 
and di 


1 hinations, that it affords a fender ſapport to practical Religion. 
Pop if the argument drawn from the divine goodneſs prove that 
Death is not the final period of our exiſtence; why: is it the extino- 

tion of brutes? And yet that manſions are provided, for the future 
 feception of each inferior tribe of animals, ſeems a concluſion hardly. 
Edible. Still leſs can bur hope be gtounded on the rige juftives.. | 
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For e life has been ſo unblemiſhed by guilt, that he A 
appeal, not to the mercy. but to the juſtice of God? From reaſon we 
have no ſecurity, that he will pardon Sin, and accept Repentance 
inſtead of perfect obedience, Nay, were it poſſible to pals through 


all the ed life, unſullyed with the leaſt taint of moral turpi- 


tude, we could have no juſt demand of future happineſs; unleſs 
upon the whole eſtimate of our feelings, miſery ſhould be preponder- 


ant. And even then our claim could ſtrictly extend only to ſuch a 


retribution of felicity as might equal the weight of our affliction. 
But the hopes derived from nice ſpeculations on ſuch extraordinary 
caſes are really evaneſcent. That the juſtice of God will be tem- 
pered with metcy, is indeed: a reaſonable ſuppoſition.. God certainly 
will treat all his creatures with lenity and kindneſs, as far as may conſiſt 
with the rules of his Moral Government of the Univerſe. But in 
- our particular caſe, what indulgence his invariable rectitude may 
e can. only be ee from his own Declaration. 


Bur our ir expectations of a future ſtate perhaps are 8 up by airy 
notions of the Soul's native immortality. Alas I on this ſubject, endleſs 
are the difficulties with which thinking perſons have been embar- 
raſſed. In the natural progreſs from infancy to manhood, from man= 
hood to abſolute decrepitude, the vigour of the ſoul varies with every 

corporeal variation. Imperfe& organs produce a correſpondent i imper- 
fection in the mind. Diſturb the brain, and coherent thought i is de- 
ſtroyed; wound the vitals, and ſenſation is no more. It is impoſſible 
for reaſon to. determine, whether the Soul, thus intimately united 
with the body, ſurvives its. diſſolution. If without bodily, organs the 
Soul originally can have no perception, perhaps it cannot perceive. 

when diſembodied by death. Notwithſtanding the metaphyſical ar- 
guments drawn from the ſuppoſed immateriality of the Soul, this ſuſ- 
picion will | Religion... can receive a ſatisfactocy anſwer only from. 
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Bur 1 fundamental truths of Religion ever 0 clearly 


diſcoverable by abſtra&t reaſoning, the multitude of men could 
never profit by it. Their narrow education, and their laborious em- 
ployments diſqualify them for ſpeculation. Without the aſſiſtance 
of Revelation, eternal ignorance and ſuperſtition would be the doom 
of far the greateſt part of mankind. Every wild enthuſiaſt, every 
- cunning impoſtor would find them an eaſy prey; Fables ſhocking | 
to common ſenſe, doctrines injurious to morality would gain a ready 
admittance ; Idolatry with all its barbarous and obſcene rites would 
_ univerſally preyail; the examples of luſt and injuſtice in their ficti- 
tious Gods would corrupt the heart; and virtue, the very end and 
eſſence of Religion, would be deſtroyed by the means appointed to 


preſerve it. The philoſophers, afraid to ſtem the torrent, would 


ſwim with it, and by complying with every popular beer 
would complete the diſgrace of human nature. | ; 


sven was the ſtate of natural Religion among the wit bed 


and poliſhed nations of antiquity. Such is the ſt+te of it, in modern 

times, where the influence of Chriſtianity has not been felt. Who 
can contemplate theſe complicated horrors of Sin and Superſtition, | 
without a riſing wiſh for the redemption of mankind ? The wiſh. 
is not in vain. Glad tidings of univerſal joy have been announced 
from Heaven. The poor, the ignorant, and the ſinful have the | 
| Goſpel of Salvation preached unto them. ay ann is he who i is | 
not offended 1 in Jeſus: Chriſt, | . * 


4 Tur truth of the Goſpel is confirmed by ſatisfaory prooſs 


I. Tx E pureſt precepts of morality a are e there delivered with per- 
—_— 
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A n D our Obedience 3 Is beutel by the ronge Kaden 50 | 


future | 


* 3 
lutune — EY ament.- It is therefore a Religign abies 
40 pacities ; tt ſupplies the World with what it $#i9Fatly Way Wan 
akle T'and complete Revelation of the will of God. 


"Jo Onn. principal evidence of the truth of Chaitiznity is afforded 

by prophecy. The leading promiſes given to ou: firſt parents, and 
to Abraham; plainly declare, that a Redeemer. of Mankind ſhould 
ariſe. The ſame intimation is continued by Moſes ; by later Prophets 
additional light is thrown on the antient predictions; many peculiar 
circumſtances of this great,perſon's character and hiſtory are delineated, + 
and the time of his appearance among the Jews plainly pointed out. 
Now Jeſus commenced his miniſtry when the completion of that 
| period had raiſed the expectation of Judza. Art Thou He that ſhould 
come, or do we look for another? This was. the genecal language of 
the Jews. But the digoity of the Mefliah having been deſcribed by 
the Prophets in figurative terms, the nature of his office was much 
miſunderſtood.. The deliverance - Promiſed | by God was a ſpiritual 
8 Redemption from the ſlavery of fin, and the conſequent 
fears of death. But the hopes and expectations of the Jews were altogether 


| carnal. | That the Meſſiah ſhould free them from a foreign yoke, and 


having ſabdued | their enemies, ſhould fit in glory on the throne of 
David, theſe were their beſt conceptions of his dignity, theſe were 
the only bleſſings they expected from him. Thus pre poſſeſſed with 
S the expectation of a temporal Re degmer, the Jews having ſeen the 
| miraculous multiplication of the loaves and fiſhes, Pain e taken 
Jeſus by force, and made him their king. But, finding, 105 proſpect 
of grandeur ſighted hy him, they deſpiſed him as a vi aun 7570 
jector of an unneceſſary Reformation. Hence the rejection. of | 
by the main body of the Jewiſh; Nation. But, let the pro phetio de- 
ſoription of the Meſhah be compared with the Golpe el Hiiftory of Jeſus, 
and in the principal features a wonderful correſpondence will be found. 


So D is the ceſernblavoe, abt it ie PX Ainet to ſuppoſe the 
"hs 8 


to him. But the prophetic writings had been for many ages in the 

cuſtody of his enemies. The Jews who preſerved the ſcriptures, by 
their rejection of Jeſus fulfilled them; and thus eſtabliſhed their au- 

| thenticity beyond diſpute. 1713 211% BJ SHS „„ E135; + 


Tax deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the diſperſion of the Jews, the pa- 
pal corruptions of Chriſtianity, theſe were events which human wiſdom 
never could foreſee, which artful impoſture never would predict; but 

|. yet theſe were events prophetically declared in ſcripture, that in after 
ages, the declining faith of Chriſtians might be invigorated by. freſh. 
"confirmations. 5 K e een JFF + 44 * 
ps 2 7 Io Gita amy any Ho, 3 
Ork proofs of our Religion may be dravyn from the conduct of 
its founder and his aſſiſtants. How unreproachable is the character 
of the Apoſtles! Plain and artleſs men, equally removed from falſe- 
| It hood and from. enthuſiaſm ; after a life of the -molt diſintereſted 
| BY labour in the cauſe of Religion, they ſealed their teſtimony with their 
| 1 blood. How ſtrongly is the veracity of Jeſus himſelf confirmed by 
his unambitious deportment ; by bis ſimplicity and ſpotleſs" ſanctity of 
life; by that bright aſſemblage of virtues, which forbids the leaſt. ſuſ- 
JJ... 556 2003, vines bins phy at 


Bur the proof principally inſiſted on by Chriſt himſelf, is his power 
of working miracles. Believe me, ſays he, for the very work's fake. 
Ibis is an argument adapted to ſtrike the ſenſes, and to excite the at- 
tention of the dulleſt men. By the bare utterance: of a word, he 
gave hearing to the deaf, and ſight to the blind, he reſtored health 
do the ſick and life to the dead. If Mankind can truſt their ſenſes, 
”Y if the report of eye-witneffes who have evidently no intereſt, no temp- 
+ 8 ration to deceive, may be relied on, the miracles of Jeſus: are true, f 
and the Goſpel ſtands on a felid foundation. The ſame miraculous . 
7-73 > „„ LM 5 1 power 
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ad been exerted by their maſter, in the moſt open unſufpicious man- 


ner. To this: deciſive argument they conſtantly appealed, as the 
Credential ſeal of their divine commiſſion. And their rapid progreſs 


in the converſion of the world, againſt the joint oppoſition of the 


Jewiſh and Roman government, ſtrongly proves the truth of their 


pretenſion. The prieſt calumniated, the philoſopher ridiculed, the 


politician perſecuted in vain, Under: every  poſlible diſadvantage, 


againſt every appearance of human probability, the Goſpel prevailed; 


and a few artleſs. fiſhermen overcame the vices and prejudices, the 


power and. policy of the world,. becauſe. the. i Power: of God 


Was with them. I 
77 : ; 4 


II. Arx any doubts 8 Does any ſerious and 3 
examiner deſire a farther confirmation of our Religion? It is to be 


found in the. Doctrine itſelf. If Chriſtianity were, what it is ſome- 


times repreſented to be, an abſtruſe metaphyſical ſyſtem, it would 


be abſolutely uſeleſs to the bulk of mankind. The interpoſition of 
Providence in its favour would appear a waſte of miracles, caprici- 


ouſly thrown away to obtain a trifling purpoſe to conduct the 


— few to Heaven, while the many, who need aſſiſtance 
moſt, were left to periſh without a guide, But this objection has no 


foundation in our Religion. The Goſpel is not a ſpeculative ſclence 
to amuſe the. learned and inquiſitive ; it is a practical inſtitution to 
Teguiate the conduct, and to reform the heart. No ſtudied elo 


quence, no ſubtle argumentation, no ſyſtematical combination of 


parts is to be found there, but truth in a ſimple unaffected dreſs. In 


all important matters it is a clear intelligible Revelation. The in- 
ſtructions of Jeſus are accommodated to the meaneſt underſtandings; 
they are familiarly expreſſed, and riſe naturally out of the divine 
Inſtructor's preſent circumſtances. But ſince our duties vary with 


our -ſituations, and the ſituations 1 in which we are placed, are infi- 
Mani: 
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r-was'communicated to his diſciples, and exerted by them as it | 
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- _ Hitely diverfifyed; to have drawn the line of duty precifely in every | 


caſe, wauld have diſtracted us with their endleſs multiplicity. To 


_ avoid. this evil, our Religion deſcribes a general ſcheme of duty 


The 2 zepts of the Goſpel are commonly conveyed in 1 ealy 
vehicle of parables; leaving to the conſcience of each individual 


that obvious application, Go, and do likewiſe. But where our duty 


'» 


: is more directly. infiſted on, it is always explained clearly and con. 


_ciſely. Attention with an honeſt, and good heart is Il the prepa- 
ration required in the Diſciple; and with theſe qualifications no man 


of common underſtanding can peruſe the Goſpel, without diſcerning 
clearly the conditions of Salvation. This is the firſt effential requiſite 
in a divine Revelation. ae, en 


R 
1 7 
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Luer then the precepts themſelves be confidered, and in this view the 
Goſpel will be found worthy its high. origin, The groſſer acts of in- 
temperance, injuſtice, and profaneneſs are there condemned with juſt 
Jeverity. Crimes of ſuch enormity are not to be ſo much as once named 


among Chriſtians, But even the lighter offences, the firſt eſſays of infant 


Sin are ſttictly forbidden. For every levity of idle ſpeech, for every haſty 


ally of anger, for every indulgence of a ſaſcivious look, we muſt give an 


wicked thoughts in the heart; we muſt ſtifle Sin in its firſt conception. 
Nay, to prevent any relaxation of our own vigilance, or any remiſſneſs 


io thoſe who may obſerve our conduct, we diſt even abſtam from 
all appearance of evik in actions otherwiſe indifferent. We are 


taught to pray for pardon of our offences, only as we forgive thoſe 
Who have offended us. We are commanded to bleſs our perſecutors, 
and to love even our enemies. There is no limit affigned to our 
benevolence; but according to our ability we muſt be always willing 
to ſerve our fellow-creatures by every kind and humane office. We 


muſt be ever truly ſenfible of our entire dependence on God; ever 
Stateful for the bleſſings we enjoy, and in all the changes of life 
till patiently reſigned to the will of our Almighty Governor. | 


In 


d 


4 


5 . 

. In the practice of theſe duties we muſt endeavour to go on from 
ſtrength to ſtrength, advancing continually in Chriſtian Virtue, and 
ſtill more completely ſubduing all our rebellious paſſions. If our 
obedience to God be thus ſincere, we are aſſured, he will not be 
extreme to mark the caſual ſlips of hũman infirmity. Our repentance. 
will be accepted, our earneſt prayers for pardon and aſſiſtance will 
be granted, and thus inſtead of being diſabled by an accidental fall, 


we ſhall riſe with new vigour. 


III. To animate the Chriſtian in theſe labours of the Soul, the 
Goſpel holds forth a reward of ineſtimable value: eternal life to the 
_ virtuous, the gift of Gad through Jeſus Chriſt. An happy im- 
mortality ! What tongue can expreſs, what imagination can conceive | 


his joy, . his never-ceaſing rapture, to whom the ſovereign judge 


ſhall decree this glorious prize! Still more ſtrongly to ſecure the 
Chriſtian's obedience, the penalty of eternal deſtruQion is denounced 
on the impenitent tranſgreſſor, in terms ſo emphatically. ſevere, that 
if the proofs of the Goſpel formed ever ſo ſlight a probability, it 
would be madneſs, for the poor, tranſient, unſatisfactory pleaſures 
of Sin, to hazard a puniſhment fo inconceivably great. But to cut 
off all doubts of our future exiſtence, . Jeſus roſe again, the firſt born 
of the dead; and thus gave a deciſive experimental proof of that 
important doctrine, whoſe uncertainty had hitherto, perplexed the 
—_— Mo... F 


Tuuvs complete and abſolute in all its parts is the Goſpel of Chriſt. 
Though the external evidences of it be plain and convincing to 
common underſtandings, yet are they proof againſt the ſtricteſt 
examination of incredulous philoſophy. Though the doctrines of it 
be calculated for the inſtruction of the poor and illiterate, they ex- 

hüibit, and with all the hopes and Ls of eternity enforce, a ſublime 


| morality, 


5 „%% 
morality, the ſteady obſervance of which would exalt our character 
% %ͤð» rr 8 
Ir in many inſtances this happy effect hath not appeared among 
Chriſtians, the failure is not owing to the imperfection of our 
Religion, but to our miſapprehenſion of its nature. As faith is the 
root productive of virtue, ſo virtue is the fruit, without which bar- 
ren faith is of no value. The peculiar praiſe of the Chriſtian is; to 
be zealous of good works. But a falſe zeal for ſpeculative notions 
has often defeated the main end of the Goſpel. For plain as the 
| Scriptures. are in neceſſary doctrines, they are not without many 
paſſages of doubtful interpretation. But the effentials of faith and 
practice are not affected by theſe obſcurities; and if Chriſtians had 
| humbly aquieſced in the latitude of Scripture, without pretending, to 
define what God had purpoſely left indefinite, the Spirit of our 
Religion had never evaporated in miſchievous difputes. But the fatal 
curioſity of mankind, not content with the beautiful fimplicity of 
the Goſpel, longed to be wiſe above what is written. Conteſts 
ſoon 55 1 concerning ſubjects the moſt abſtruſe and incomprehenfible. 
The teachers of Chriſtianity had ſearcely gained an eſtabliſnment 
in the world, when the rage of Definition feized them. A futidus 
zeal for opinions coiceivel in unſcriptural language  pofſefſed' the 
Nicene Council; and the decifions of that aſſembly on the metaphy- 
ical nature of God, were inforced by very uncharitable means. 
The conſequence was . perpetual. animoſity, . and as. each fide had 
power, alternate retaliation.: As Learning and Chriftian Charity 
_._ declined, theſe intricate controverſies prevailed; extending far and 
wide into every province of Religion; till! at laſt the Goſpel was 
wholly over- run with the tborns and briars of ſcholaſtic ecology... 
Henee the ſtreſs unnaturally laid on the right acceptatiom of obſedre 
and diſputable dockrines. Hehce” this nezleck of the Here momentous 


nd oth 
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truths of the Goſ pel, and the decay of practical ee The ſeed is 
po but tho thorns and briare choke Mt: 


To this dane likowi@e the rejection of Chriſtianity by Ss”, and 


virtuous Infidels may be reaſonably aſcribed. - The NG by which 
it is confirmed have ſeldom been deemed incompetent.. Few have 
doubted; but the divine providence poſſibly might interpoſe in a 


miraculous manner, to authenticate an extraordinary Revelation. 
Few have doubted but the truth of miracles, like that of any other 


hiſtorical fact, might be indiſputably proved by teſtimony. Sceptics 
who have entertained theſe unreaſonable doubts, have not really hurt 
Chriſtiznity; but by exciting, the defenders of it more cloſely to ex- 


amine the foundation of their faith, the ſtrength and ſtability of it 


have been more clearly evineed. But our Religion has been chiefly diſ- 
credited by out own, miſconduct. Phe fierce diſputes, the e per- 


ſecutions with which the annals of the Church abound, have generated 
in many minds prejudices anfavourable to the Goſpel of Peace. The 
doctrines ſo uncharitably maintaided, as the ſum and fübſtanee of 


Religion, have been, for the moſt part, little better than unintelligi- 
ble jargon- Chriſtianity thus milreprefented- has been condemned: 


for faults not its-own; The diſgaſt produced by the bigotry. of our 
conduct, has been increaſed by the abſurdity of our ſyſtems; and as: 
knowledge advanced, theſe unhappy prejudices have been gradually 
hardened 1 into confirmed Infidelity. ; 5 


— 


Fon the cure of theſe evils the firſt and moſt effectual dy ſeems to 


be, to return to the ſimplicity of the Goſpel. Should our amiable Re- 


ligion appear in its native beauty, unimpaired by artificial diſguiſe, i © 


would captivate all hearts, and ſecure univerſal Love and Admiration.» 


This were a noble application of our Learning; this were indeed the 


proper uſe of our theological improvements; to correct the miſtakes of 
W ages, and to pare away, the excreſcences of 9 In 
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= ee Superſtition muſt be ſwept off, the doctrines of men muſt 
Cleared away, before the plan of Goſpel purity and freedom can 


Honourable too Ijared truth and ſincerity demand the 


ö 5 2 
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Piose and ry work much was done by the Renunclation of: 
but N ſtill remains to be done. The reliques 


reſtored. The tafls of eformation is always arduous, but it! 


Even the temper of the nation, more candid and liberal than in 
days of Cranmer, ſeems to invite it. Many Chriſtians are now awo 


di.ßat to inſiſt on Knetty Points of School Divinity, is not to preaeh 

=. the} [Goſpel to the poor. Though Righteouſneſs and Truths! have 7 
* — — come down from Heaven, the leid g is found to be income 

plete, fill Peace and Chriſtian Zeal have kifled each other. Treat 

TT then the determinations of Synods, on diſputable matters, as 7 

7 ought to be treated, as the fallibſe conjectures of learned men; 
5 5 and the” rancour of polemical theology, that bane of the Ch > 
Religion, will de ex-inguiſhe's. Diſcourage ſchol-ſtic ſubtlety, and 
5 tlie ion of Chriſtians will be turned, where it ought always 

0 de fixed, on the'efſential truths and indiſputable duties 


Ge 


. Renounce human additions to the faith, remove the 

nog Plocks ſo offenſive to the followers of Natural Reli igion, 8 
mity will ſoon become, what it was intended to. t 1 
n of ' Mankind. eee ee 1 beanIot-a3cd aac fy 
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